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THE “OLD BANNAR” ESSAYS. 


GOSPEL PRINCIPLES. 
(Concluded from page 772.) ‘ 


Ministry of Women.—In this free distribu- 
tion of spiritual gifts, have women no share? 
When Peter on the day of Pentecost, by the 
authority of the Holy Ghost, declares the 
words of Joel to be fulfilled under the gospel, 
‘‘Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy 
on my servants and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit, and they shall prophesy,” [Acts ii. 17,] 
could it be that the gifts of praying and prophe- 
sying were to be exercised by men only? 
Here again we are not left in doubt. ‘The tes- 
timony of Scripture is clearand decisive. Not 
only does the Apostle Paul give definite in- 
structions as to the manner in which women 
were to deport themselves when exercising 
ministerial gifts in the assembled church 
[1 Gor. xi. 5], by which it is manifest that 
they were possessed and used im apostolic times ; 
but numerous passages in the New Testamect 
are more or less confirmatory of the fact. 
Philip had four daughters who prophesied 
[Acts xxi. 9]—Phoebe was a deaconess in the 
chyrch at Cenchrea [Rom. xvi. 1 ]}—Paul speaks 
of wo women at Philippi who labored with him 
in the gospel [Phil. iv. 3]—Priscilla and Aquila 
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for it is not permitted unto them to speak.” 
[i Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 11.] The expla- 
nation is simple. In the Jewish synagogues 
mer, but not women, had the liberty of asking 
questions. The same permission was given in 
the religious assemblies of thegarly Christians, 
a due regard to modesty and usage still requir- 
ing silence on the part of the women. Butinsome 
instances, it appears, encouraged probably by 
the greater freedom proclaimed by the apostle, 
some had overstepped these conventional bounds, 
and had even produced disorder in the church. 
It was against this irregularity that the apos- 
tle’s charge was directed. The uncovering of 
the head by women, referred to in 1 Cor. xi. 5 
arose also from a similar misapplication of the 
Christian doctrine of the spiritual equality of 
male and female. In the Grecian cities, cus- 
tom required the woman to be veiled when she 
appeared in public. Some had removed their 
veils when engaged in preaching or in prayer; 
thus offending those notions of propriety which 
their hearers had imbibed, and calling for a 
gentle but salutary rebuke from the apostle, 
who always upheld the duty of not wounding 
the weak conscience, or rudely interfering with 
innocent prejudices, or national ideas of that 
which was seemly. 

Whilst, therefore, we freely admit that in 
the service of the church of Christ “the bur- 
den and heat of the day” should devolve upon 
the stronger sex, and that when it is otherwise 
the church cannot be regarded as in its healthy 
normal condition, it must also be maintained 
that there is a share in the ministry of the word 
for which the female mind is peculiarly adapted, 
and that loss is sustained by that church which 
is wholly deprived of such ministration. 

An Unpaid Ministry—We have already 
shown that the call to the ministry of the gos- 


(the wife is named first) were his helpers in| pel must be from the Lord Jesus himself; that - 
Christ Jesus, and to them the churches of the/ the qualification for its exercise is immediately 


Gentiles gave thanks. 


Tryphena and Tryphosa | from the Holy Spirit; and that therefore the ' 
labored in the Lord. The beloved Persjs! training of a college cannot be needful. 


If it 


labored much in the Lord. [Rom. xvi. 3,4, 12.]| be the constraining love of Christ which urges 


How, then, it may reasonably be asked, are 
we to understand the charge of the apostle, 
“Let your women keep silence in the churches, 


his thoughts. Freely he has received, freély ~ 


the believer to “covet earnestly”’ this gift, pe- 
cuniary considerations cannot surely enter into 
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he gives. [Matt.x.8.] Itis a labor of love, 
a joyous service, bringing its own rich reward. 
The wages are ample, but they are of the same 
kind as the gift and the service—spiritual and 
not temporal. It is not “for filthy lucre, but of 
a ready mind” [1 Pet. v. 2] that he works for 
his Lord. He dares not for his soul’s sake 
make a traffic of heavenly things. Whilst 
serving his Lord in the exercise of his gift, he 
labors also, if need be, like the rest of his breth- 
ren, to provide things needful for the body. 

But there may be times when it will not be 
in bis power to labor for the support of him- 
self and his family. His Lord may cgll him 
into service which interferes with his daily avo- 
cations. Then is it that, ministering to others 
of spiritual things, he may rightly partake of 
their carnal things. [1 Cor. ix. 11.] Then isthe 
workman worthy of dis meat,—the laborer of 
his hire. [Matt. x. 1l,—Luke x. 7.] The 
apostle Paul, in acgordance with the words of 
his divine Master, strongly impresses on the 
Corinthian church the duty of contributing to 
the support of those who were thus spreading 
the glad tidings of salvation. But all was to 

be voluntary on the part of the donor, and true 
contentment was to mark the receiver: ‘Eating 
and drinking such things as they give.” 
[Luke x. 7.] 

And so the early church for two centuries at 
least understood it. We find in the writings of 
that period plentiful allusion to the contribu- 
tions in the churches for the help and support 
of the poor, the sick, the aged, the imprisoned, 
the shipwrecked ; but nowhere do we read of 
stated payments for the ministry. We have 
earnest appeals to ministers, to be content with 
simple diet and necessary apparel. So late as 
the year A. D. 340, we find the council of Anti- 
och directing that the bishops, who were depu- 
ted to receive the contributions of the churches, 
should appropriate no part to themselves, unless 
necessity really required it; alleging the apos- 
tle’s words, “‘Having food and raiment, let us 
be therewith content.” 

Well would it bave been for the Church of 
Christ, had she continued to maintain in their 
integrity these simple views on the maintenance 
of ministers of the gospel ; and thankful should 
we be that the Early Friends were enlightened 
to see their true scriptural basis, and the serious 
injury which has accrued to the church through 
deviating from it. 

“The Ordinances.’—The Gospel dispensa- 
tion, as contrasted with the Mosaic, was to be 

essentially one of the Spirit. That which was 
inward was to supersede the outward. The 
Old was to vanish away, [Heb. viii. 13.] But 
it was to vanish only because it was fulfilled in 
the New. The type was to give place to the 
antitype—the shadow to the substance—an ex- 
ternal ritual and observances to an inward life 
—outward sacrifices to those which were spir- 


itual. [1 Pet. ii.4.] To men, therefore, who 
were striving to drink in the very spirit and 
life of the new covenant, it would appear highly 
improbable, that in annulling the Mosaic ordi- 
nances because of their “weakness and un- 
profitableness” [Heb. vii. 18], our Lord would, 
in a dispensation purely spiritual, institute 
any new ordinance of an outward character. 

The great aim of these men was to find 
what was really that will of Christ—that “truth 
as itis in Jesus’—which He intended should 
be conveyed down to Christians of all ages. 
Was the large admixture of the outward (they 
inquired), and that reliance upon it which pre- 
vailed in most of the existing churches, in ac- 
cordance with that will and that trath? Or 
rather, was it not the very aim of our Lord’s 
teaching to withdraw men from this reliance 
and to impress upon them that His religion 
was essentially one of the heart? How did 
they see the apostles, whilst temporarily allow- 
ing the Jews at Jerusalem the observance of 
the temple rites, laboring most earnestly to 
impress upon their Gentile converts the inward 
work of grace ; teaching them that they were 
“to offer up spiritual sacrifices.acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ” [1 Pet. ii. 5]; that 
Christ our Passover having been sacrificed for 
us, a perpetual feast was now to be kept; the 
leaven to be put out of our houses is “‘the 
leaven of malice and wickedness,” and the un- 
leavened bread to be eaten is to be that “‘of 
sincerity and truth” [1 Cor. v. 7, 8]; the Jew 
was to be a “Jew inwardly” —circumcision was 
to be “of the heart, in the spirit and not in the 
letter” [Rom. ii. 27]—“the baptism that now 
saveth” was ‘not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the answer of agood conscience 
towards God” * [1 Pet. iii. 21]; or as our Lord 
designated it in almost the last words which 
He uttered on earth, it was to be the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost [Acts i. °| ;—that eating of 
his flesh and drinking his blood, which was to 
quicken or make alive the soul, was to be a 
spiritual eating and drinking [John vi. 63] ;— 
when He said of the believer, “out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water,” “He spake of 
the Spirit which they that believe on Him 
should receive.” [John viii. 38.] And see- 
ing how prone man is to shrink from the inward 
work of grace in the heart, and, in order to 
escape from it, to fall back upon and rest in * 
that which is outward, the Karly Friends felt 
called upon to raise their voice in an emphatic 
assertion of the true spiritual nature of the 
gospel dispensation, and of Christ’s work and 
reign. And may we notin all love and earn- 
estness ask, is not an equally emphatic appeal 
negded at the present day ? + ' 


*The best commentators are agreed that this 
passage would be more accurately rendered, ‘‘ttie 
inquiry of a good conscience after God.” 


+ Our space does not admit of our entering more 
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War.—Is war lawful to the Christian? 
The Early Friends did not inquire what an un- 
egenerate man might be led to do; but what 
the Christian, keeping his allegiance unswerv- 
ing to his Lord, must do. When, therefore, 
they read our Lord’s words, “Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you,”—“I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil,”—when 
they knew that the follower of Christ must 
seek to be conformed to His image [Rom. viii. 
29] ;—that He came to leave us an example 
that we sbould follow His steps [1 Pet. ii. 21]; 
and that that example was one of love, meek- 
ness, humility, gentleness, forbearance under 
wrong, forgiveness and patience undér inju- 
ries ; and when they knew, on the other hand, 
that “wars and fightings come of our lusts that 
war in our members” (Jas. iv. 1], they felt 
that no alternative was left them, but that they 
must simply obey; and that He who had given 
the command was both willing and able to assist 
His followers over every difficulty or perplex- 
ity which obedience might involve: and, amid 
the sorest trials of their faith to which they 
have been subjected in the carrying out of this 
principle, they have ever found Him faithful.* 
When met by the objection, that though the 
words of the command may appear explicit, it 
is impossible, in the present state of the world, 
to carry it out, they asked whether it were not 
an insult to their omniscient Lord, to assert 
that He was requiring of His followers that 
which was not fitted for them, or which He 
would not enable them to accomplish. Oh that 
Christian men had more faith in their Lord, 
and sought in simplicity to do His commands, 
rather than, in their weakness of faith, toning 
them down to a level with their fears ! 


Oaths—And so of oaths; they found their 
Lord’s words clear and decisive, and divested 
of all figurative expression; “Ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine oaths. But I say 
unto you, swear not at all.” And the great 
object of the injunction is to promote perfect 
truthfulness in language; “Let your yea be 
yea, and your nay nay.” Surely those who 
have to do with our courts of law know well 
how oath-taking has tended to lower the stand- 
ard of truth-speaking among all classes. Well 








at large into the subjects of Baptism and the Eucha- 
rist, and of endeavoring to show that the views of 
Friends, in addition to the above a priori arguments, 
are supported by the general tenor of the New Tes- 
tament teaching. We hope to treat on these two 
subjects in fuiure numbers of our series. 


* See Hancock’s account of the Irish Rebellion of 
1798; the history of the first seventy years of the 
colony of Pennsylvania ; the history of Friends du- 
ring the American War of Independence, &c. 










































would it be for the cause both of justice and of 
morality were oaths wholly abolished. 


The Christian Walk.—What is required of 


the Chr stian in his intercourse with his fellow- 
men? He is taught that every believer under 
the New Covenant is called to be a priest unto 
God ;—that to him every place is equally a 
temple of God; every day and hour alike holy. 
Impressed with this truth, the Karly Friends 
felt that the Christian must not dare to recog- 
nize the notion which has so largely prevailed, 
that a less godly life may be tolerated in one 
who is termed of the laity, than in a minister of 
the word’ that he must not dare to think him- 
self at liberty to walk less circumspectly on 
other occasions, than he does on the one day 
of the seven, or when he is under one particu- 
lar roof. To him religion is something to be 
acted out in every-day life, and to exhibit 
itself in all that he does; not in a spirit of 
formal observance, but from an abiding faith 
that it is his Lord’s will at all times to reign 
and rule in the hearts of His believing follow- 
ers. 
sought, in their discipline, to enjoin upon their 
members the importance of Christian self-de- 
nial and self-restraint ; to uphold the necessity 
of strict integrity and truthfulness in their 
intercourse with men, even though it may lead 
to outward suffering or pecuniary loss; and to 
inculcate the avoidance of all that tends to 


The Society of Friends, have, therefore, 


nourish the vanity or pride of the human heart 
or that checks the growth of the divine life in 
the soul.* “If we dive in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit.” [Gal. v. 2 If any man 
will be Christ's disciple, ‘let him deny himself, 
take up his cross daily, and follow Him.” 
[Luke ix. 23.] 

Such are the principles held and taught by 
the Society of Friends ; and, believing them to 
be the principles of the gospel, they have felt 
bound, in allegiance to their Lord, and in a 
pure conscience, to uphold them at whatever 
cost. Much more might have been said under 
each head, and the scriptural grounds upon 
which they are based have been still further 
set forth. But it has been needful to study 
the utmost brevity, that the whole might be 
brought within the compass of a pamphlet of a 
few pages. It is intended that some of the 
subjects shall receive separate treatment in 
future numbers of the series. 


It is the prayer of the writer that scripthral 
Christianity,—the gospel in its simplicity, free- 
dom and fulness, unincumbered by aught that 
is of man, may more and more prevail, to the 
praise and glory of its Great Author. 


I. B. 





* On this subject see the Society’s official pub 
tion entitled “ Christian Doctrine, Practice aa Dis 
cipline.” 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
POMPEII. 
(Continued from page 782.) 


It may be well, before proceeding further, to 
remind the reader how Pompeii was buried. 
It is commonly but erroneously supposed that 
the town was overwhelmed by lava ejected from 
the crater of the volcano. Such lava-streams, 
like broad watercourses of black rock, may be 
traced down the sides of Vesuvius : some may 
be of the date of the great eruption which 
destroyed the town; but it is certain that 
none of them reached the town itself. Pom- 
peii owed its destruction to two causes. Ashes 
and small pumice-stones, like white cinders, 
were thrown out of the crater and fellin dense 
showers over the surrounding country. They 
were probably carried to a considerable dis- 
tance by the wind; but the greater part seems 
to have fallen on the coast between the foot of 
the mountain and the sea on which Herculane- 
um, Pompeii, and Stabiz stood. The Italians 
call these pumice-stones “ rapillo” or “lapillo :” 
in the earlier records the former word is used. 
In addition to the “ lapillo,” torrents of mud, 
formed by ashes, lava, and other volcanic mat- 
ter, mingled with water abundantly ejected 
from the crater, rolled down the mountain- 
side, and spreading in broad st:eams as they 
reached the lower country, completely covered 
everything within their reach. This thick 
mud, called by the Italians “ lava bavosa,” ac- 
cumulated wherever it was checked, and pene- 
trating into every nook and cranny, soon har. 
dened and encasé@l every object with which it 
was brought into contact. In its hard state it 
is called “ tuono.” 

In uncovering the ruins, the mode in which 
they were buried is distinctly traceable. The 
small loose pumice-stones or “ lapillo,” and 
the hardened mud, are found in well de- 
fined strata or layers, sometimes running one 
into the other, like what geologists call 
‘‘ faults.” The “lapillo” usually form the 
lowest stratum, covering the pavement of the 
streets and the floors of the lower rooms to the 
depth of many feet, thus proving that the town 
was first overwhelmed by the showers of pum- 
ice-stones. The cellars and places into which the 
“Japillo” could not penetrate are filled with 
the hardened mud which succeeded to the 
pumice-stones, and above which it lies in dis- 
tinct myers. It cannot be ascertained precisely 
how deep the town was buried by the eruption 
of A. D. 79. Some of the strata of volcanic 
substances above the ruins came from subse- 
quent eruptions. The height of the various 
strata from the level of the plain upon which 
the town was built to the present surface ap. 
pears to vary between twenty and forty feet. 

According to the account of the eruption 
given by Pliny the younger, it seems to have 
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lasted for three days. Ample time was thus 
given for escape to those who immediately left 
the town. It is probable that by far the lar- 
ger number at once sought safety in flight. 
Of those who lingered behind hoping that the 
eruption would soon cease, some did not fly 
until the streams of mud reached the town: 
this is shown by the number of skeletons 
found on the su: face of the lapillo in the stra- 
tum of hardened mud which lies immediately 
above it. 

It is said that nearly 600 skeletons have 
hitherto been discovered in the ruins. We 
cannot find any record of more than about half 
that number. Of these, sixty-three, supposed 
to be those of soldiers, were together in the 
barracks. , Sir W. Gell, taking those found 
when he wrote—160 in 1832—as an average 
of the number which might still be buried in 
the part of the town not then excavated, cal- 
culated that about 1300 persons were destroyed. 
As the population of Pompeii was probably 
about 20,000, a large portion of the inhabitants 
would thus appear to have effected their escape. 

The records of the discoveries at Pompeii 
open witha proposition made on the 23d 
March, 1748, by Colonel Alcubierre to Charles 
III., that excavations should be undertaken 
where the ruins of the house had been discov- 
ered, and that an order should be given to the 
governor of Turre dell’ Annunziata to assist as 
much as possible in the work. It was not, 
however, until the 2d of April that he succeed- 
ed in collecting twelve workmen together. 
His researches were soon rewarded. On the 
6th of the same month he announces with great 
satisfaction the discovery of a painting repre- 
senting festoons of fruit and flowers, a man’s 
head,—very large and of good style,—a helmet, 
an owl, various small birds, and other objects. 
The house containing this painting stood in 
the street afterwards known as the “ Strada 
della Fortuna.” On the 19th the first skeleton 
was found, lying upon the “rapillo” in the 
lava mud. Near it were eighteen bronze coins 
and one of silver. The first public edifice un- 
covered was the Amphitheatre. By the 
month of December it bad been sufficiently 
cleared of rubbish to enable the delighted 
Spaniard to complete a plan of the building, 
the magnificence of which he extols, declaring 
that it could accommodate 15,000 persons. 
The first inscription, the discovery of which is 
officially mentioned, is the one, still preserved, 
which announces that one Marcus Crassus 
keeps salt and fresh water baths. 

The reports continued to be made in Span- 
ish until June, 1764, when the Italian lan- 
guage is used. The name of Pompeii occurs 
for the first time eight years after the dis- 
covery of the ruins (1756). Up to that time 
they were still believed to be those of Stabie. 
An inscription containing the name of Pompeii 
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was found in the year 1763,* and settled the 
doubtsas to the town, the site of which had been 
discovered. 

The excavations were carried on for many 
years on a very limited scale, and with very 
varying success. The workmen employed 
were chiefly condemned felons, who worked 
chained in pairs, and Mohammedan slaves 
taken from the Barbary pirates. The greatest 
secrecy was maintained, and no stranger could 
obtain admission to the ruins. No regular plan 
seems to have been made of the part of the 
town uncovered, nor was there any attempt 
to restore or keep up the buildings. The reports 
coutain accurate descriptions of the discoveries, 
—the statues, paintings on the walls, 
and the various objects in gold, silver, and 
other metals. Such things were diligently 
searched for, and were sent off to the royal 
collection as soon as discovered. Copies were 
taken of the most important paintings, which 
were then detached from the walls, and trans- 
ferred to the Museum, the edifices in which 
they were found being left to perish, or being 
again covered up with the rubbish remoyed 
from adjoining excavations. 

Many of the statues found during the early 
period of the excavations retained the colors 
with which they had been originally painted, 
thus affording a conclusive argument to those 
who maintain that the ancients were in the hab- 
it of coloring their sculpture. These colors 
are always particularly noted in the reports. 
In 1766, behind the cella of the Temple of 
Isis, in a niche adorned with ornaments in 
stucco, was found a statue of Bacchus. His 
hair was partly gilt and partly tinted, as also his 
eyebrows and eyes. The bunches of grapes 
in the garland encircling his temples were 
painted. Around his neck, arms, and wrist 
were golden ornaments. The goat skin which 
hung from his left shouldet was spotted with 
gold, and his buskins, formed of two skins, 
were partly gilt and partly tinted. The trunk 
of the tree against which he leaned and the 
tiger by his side were also colored. Many 
other parts of the statue appear to have been 
originally gilt and probably colored; but the 
gilding had yielded, to time, and only faint 
traces of it could be seen.t A female figure 


*An inscription with thename of POMPEI. . 
had been discovered in 1689, but had not served to 
identify the site of the town.—Giornale degli Scavi, 
No. 2 


+This beautiful statue had been broken into sev- 
eral pieces, and had been repaired by the ancients 
with iron brackets. It had probably been thrown 
from its pedestal during the earthquake of a. p. 63. 
In 1853 a colossal statue of an emperor in marble 
was discovered—the hair of which was painted red, 
the mantle purple, and the buskins black. Another 
statue, supposed to represent Cicero, had the hair, 
face, and eyes painted, and the toga colored purple, 
— Gell, vol. i. p. 77, 2d series. 
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in marble, discovered in the same temple, had 
the upper half of the drapery above the girdle 
gilt; ard the lower part painted red, and stud- 
ded with various ornaments in gold. 

In December, 1766, were discovered the 
barracks of the gladiators, identified by many 
inscriptions containing the names of gladiatorial 
families, and by the rude drawings of combats 
upon the walls. One of its numerous chambers 
was a prison, the contents of which are still 
amongst the most curious relics preserved in the 
Museum of Naples. The skeletons of four priso- 
ners were found with their feet in iron stocks. 
A lock fastening the bar which confined their 
ankles still remained and on the ground was 
the key, which had probably been left by the 
guards when they fled, abandoning their wretch- 
ed charge. Four vizored helmets, several 
pairs of greaves, and other portions of armor, 
of bronze, and of exquisite workmanship, had 
fallen from the nails to which they had been 
hung against the wall. Some antiquaries are 
of the opinion that they were not intended for 
use, but were prizes given to successful gladia- 
tors. Their size and weight and the singular 
beauty of the embossed figures and ornaments 
with which they are covered may confirm this 
conjecture. 

The 6th April, 1769, was a great day for 
Pompeii. The superintendent of the excava- 
tions was at that time Signor la Vega, an in- 
telligent antiquary, who appears to have been 
the first to make anything like a detailed plan 
of the ruins. He had prepared a “scavo” 
(an excavation) for the king. His Majesty 
arrived accompanied by the queen, the Empe- 
ror of Austria, Joseph II., with his celebrated 
minister Count Kaunitz, and the English rep- 
resentative at the Neapolitan court, Sir W. 
Hamilton, with his antiquary, M. d’Ancrevil, 
who, at the command of the king, became the 
cicerone of the distinguished party. The 
“scavo” was unusually successful, and a large 
number of interesting objects in bronze and 
other metals, in glass, in terra-cotta, and in 
bone, were extracted from the “ lapillo.” 
So rich was the find that the emperor, who 
seems to have been the most sagacious of the 
party, suspected a trick, which had probably 
already been played, as it has frequently been 
since, upon royal visitors. He desired to know 


.| whether these curious relics had not been art- 


fully concealed before his arrival. Signor la 
Vega hastened to prove to him that his sus- 
picions were unfounded, and to pay courtier- 
like compliments to his royal master, for whom 
alone, he declared, of all living sovereigns, 
such a fortunate chance wasreserved. His impe- 
rial majesty was but little satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the works were carried on, and 
proceeded to take his royal brother roundly to 
task for his neglect. Being told that only 
thirty workmen were employed, he asked the 
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king how he could allow so great a work to go 
on so languidly. His Majesty replied, after 
the true Neapolitan fashion, “ that little by 
little everything would be done.” This did not 
satisfy the more eager emperor. ‘Three 
thousand men, at least,” he exclaimed, *‘ should 
be put to such a work. Why, there is nothing 
like it in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, 
and these discoveries are the special honor 
of your majesty’s kingdom.” When shown 
the plan of the ruins, he asked for several 
- buildings which he had not seen. On being 
informed that they had been covered up by the 
rubbish taken from other parts of the excava- 
tions, he turned: to the king, and inquired, 
sharply, how he could have permitted this to 
be done. His majesty, of course, threw the 
blame upon his “late august father.” Signor 
la Vega endeavored to furnish further explana- 
tions and excuses, which were probably con- 
sidered but little satisfactory by the emperor. 
(To be continued.) 


ee + 
From the “ Family Treasury.” 
A RIDE THROUGH THE LAND OF THE 
PHILISTINES. 
By J. L. Porter, M, A., F. R. 8. L., Professor of Bib- 
lical Criticism. 

We rode down from Jerusalem on Saturday, 
hoping to spend a quiet Sunday in the Francis- 
can convent of Ramleh. The good fathers re- 
ceived us with even more than ordinary hospi- 
tality, and quartered us in their choicest cells. 
They supplied our table, too, with the best 
their larder afforded ; and as we were well 
inured to Eastern life, we were able to enjoy 
the fare. In the early part of Sunday we were 
left alone, and the deep silence of the convent 
was most impressive. At intervals the solemn 
chant of the Latin service in the chapel swept 
through the cloistered courts and along the 
corridors, now swelling forth in full harmony, 
then dying away in a plaintive wail, and then 
again awaking suddenly liké an echo. In the 
afternoon, an Italian monk who had been pre- 
viously acquainted with one of my companions, 
joined our party. He had seen much of the 
world, and was a man of polished manners and 
extensive information. He seemed anxious to 
promote the cause of education in Syria, but 
spoke despondingly of this work, to which, he 
told us, he had devoted his life. His doubts 
and fears arose mainly from the difficulties 
thrown in his way by his superiors, and from 
the limited means at his command. After 
some general conversation, we all sat down to 
read together the various passages of Scripture 
referring to Philistia and its old warlike in- 
habitants. 

The Philistines, we are told, were an Egyp- 
tian tribe, descendants of Ham, who at some 
unknown period before the time of Abraham, 
left their native country and settled on the 






































southern coast of Canaan. Singularly enough, 
though always called, even by the Israelites, 
‘¢ strangers,” (for such is the meaning of Phil- 
istines,) they gave to the whole land the name 
it bears to this day—Patesttne. Abraham 
and Isaac lived in peace with the Philistine 
chiefs ; and though their dependants had occa- 
sional quarrels, yet they fed their flocks on the 
same pastures and watered them at the same 
wells. But in after ages the Philistines became 
the most determined foes of the Israelites. 

Philistia is the garden of Palestine. It is 
about forty miles long from Joppa to Gaza, and 
about fifteen wide from the Mediterranean to 
the mountains of Judah. Along the whole sea- 
board are white sandy downs. Within these is 
the broad undulating plain, with its deep rich 
soil, and low mounds at intervals, over whose 
summits the gray ruins of great cities are now 
strewn in the dust. On the east the moun- 
tains send out their roots far into the plain, 
carrying with them their rocks, and braes, and 
jungles of dwarf trees and shrubs, and deaving 
between them picturesque winding vales. Such 
is Philistia, the shephelah (“low country” or 
“ valley”) of the Bible (2 Chron. xxvi. 10; 
Deut. i.7.) It is a noble region, and it was 
defended by its old inhabitants with a hero- 
ism and devotion which have been rarely equal- 
led. The Philistine warriors could dash across 
the unbroken plains in their chariots of iron, 
and drive all their foes before them; but the 
moment they attempted to penetrate the moun- 
tain defiles they were overmatched by the active 
Jewish infantry. The physical character of 
these neighbouring countries solves the mys- 
tery of the long, fierce and undecided struggles 
of the two nations. 

We were deep in our studies, and were be- 
coming rapidly more and more interested in the 
stories of Samson, and the capture of the ark, 
and David and Goliath, when suddenly the si- 
lence that reigned around us was broken by a 
straggling fire of musketry in the distance. It 
came nearer. The roll of kettle-drums was next 
heard, at first faintly, but growing each moment 
louder and clearer, till at length the ringing 
shots and warlike music seemed beneath the 
very walls. Then there was a hurrying to and 
fro in the convent, and banging of doors, fol- 
lowed by polyglot shoutings. The monk start- 
ed up in manifest alarm, and rushed out. We 
all followed, supposing the Bedawin were mak- 
ing a sudden raid. On gaining the terraced 
roof, which commanded a view of the great gate, 
we discovered the cause of all the din and 
bustle: a Roman archbishop was on his way to 
the Holy City, escorted by a troop of irregular 
cavalry, who showed alike the importance of 
their trust and their reverence for the Sabbath 
by making as much noise as their guns and 
drums were capable of. Unfortunately for our 
peace, his Eminence resolved to pass the night 
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at Ramleh. To escape for a time from the 
tumult, I proposed to walk over to Lydda, and 
my companions gladly acquiesced. 

Lydda.—The sun was already low in the 
’ west as we struck into the broad avenue-like 
road that leads to Lydda. It was a beautiful 
evening—the sky cloudless, the atmosphere 
transparent as crystal. The sunbeams fell slant- 
ing on the dense foliage of the orange and apri- 
cot trees, here gilding the topmost leaves, and 
yonder shooting in lines of gold through the 
openings. The sea-breeze was just setting in. 
Now it played among the rustling leaves of the 
tall palms, and now it seemed to come down for 
a moment and breathe its balmy breath right in 
our faces. The road, covered deeply with red 
sand, is lined with orchards, in which we saw 
orange, lemon, peach, pomegranate, and carub 
trees, intermixed with the palm, walnut and 
sycamore; and the whole enclosed by huge 
hedges of cactus, whose luscious fruit, clinging 
quaintly to the sides of the great thick leaves, 
was tow almost ripe. An easy walk of three- 
quarters of an hour brought us to Ludd, the 
modern as well as the more ancient name of the 
apostolic Lydda (1 Chron. viii. 12). I have 
often been sadly disappointed on approaching 
an old Bible city, which fancy had somehow 
decked in the choicest beauties of nature and 
art, but which stern reality transformed into 
mud hovels on a rocky hill-side. It was not so 
with Lydda. Even now, though its glory is 
gone, Lydda has an imposing look. It is em- 
bowered in verdure. Olive groves encircle it, 
and stretch far out over the surrounding plain, 
and their dusky hue is relieved here and there 
by the brighter foliage of the apricot and mul- 
berry; while near the houses, vines are seen 
creeping over garden walls and clambering up 
the great gnarled trunks and branches of the 
walnut trees. 

The village stands on a gentle eminence, and 
high above its terraced roofs rise the splendid 
ruins of the church of England’s patron saint. 
Lydda, tradition says, was the native place of 
St. George; and England’s chivalrous king, 
the lion-hearted Richard, built in his honor this 
noble church, the ruins of which now form the 
chief attraction of Ludd. The walls and part 
of the groined roof of the chancel still remain, 
and also one lofty pointed arch, with its massive 
clustered columns and white marbled capitals 
rich in carving and fret-work. 

We climbed to the top of the crumbling wall, 
and there sat down to read the story of Peter’s 
visit to this place (Acts ix. 32-39). The whole 
village was in full view, and the great plain 
around it. Peter was away on one of his mis- 
sionary tours in the hill country of Samaria, 
“and he came down also to the saints which 
dwell at Lydda.” He came down through the 
defiles of those mountains, and across that broad 
rich plain of Sharon, or “ Saron,” and up the 


gentle ascent to this old town. The saints met 
him as he entered, and told him of the suffer- 
ings of the poor paralytic Eneas ; and the scene 
then enacted at his bedside was such as the 
people had never before witnessed. ‘‘ Peter 
said unto him, Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole ; arise and make thy bed. And he arose 
immediately.”” As the words reached his ears, 
divine power operated on his body. The won- 
drous tidings sped from mouth to mouth, from 
group to group, from town to country. All 
eagerly inquired ; some, probably, at first doubt- 
ed, but when they saw the healed paralytic, 
faith triumphed, and “ all that dwelt in Lydda 
and Saron turned to the Lord.” The joyful 
news soon found their way to Joppa, ten miles 
distant ; and then the mourning friends of the 
charitable Tabitha despatched quick messengers 
to tell Peter of her death, half hoping that even 
she might not be beyond the reach of his power. 
Peter delayed not, but set out across that west- 
ern plain on another journey of mercy. _ 

As we looked from our commanding position 
over that wide landscape, we could not but ad- 
mit that there was a charm in it independent 
of all its hallowed associations. It was one of 
those views which, like a picture by Claude, 
never pass from the memory. On the north 
lay the vast plain of Sharon, variegated with 
green meadows and yellow corn-fields ;- for, 
though only the end of April, the fields were 
“already white to the harvest.” In the far 
distance we could just distinguish the pale blue 
summits of Carmel. On the east the view was 
bounded by the long range of the mountains of 
Israel, their rounded tops now tinged with the 
ruddy evening light ; and the deep purple shad- 
ows of their ravines throwing out in bold re- 
lief the old ruined cities and modern villages 
that crown nearly all the projecting cliffs. On 
the south, a swell in the plain conceals Philis- 
tia ; but that swell is clothed with the orchards 
of Ramleh, whose tapering minarets and tall 
white towers shoot up from the midst of the 
dense foliage. On the west, beyond the gardens, 
there is first a stretch of brown sandy plain, 
then a narrow dark belt, traced by the orange 
groves of Joppa, and then the Mediterranean, 
gleaming like a mirror of burnished gold be- 
neath the setting sun. 

On Monday morning, before the sun had yet 
risen over Judah’s hills, we were all in the sad- 
dle, following a gay trooper, bristling with arms, 
along the broad sandy road to Philistia. Selim, 
our new companion, was to fill the double post 
of guide and guard: and he was admirably 
qualified for the office ; for he knew the name of 
every village, fountain, and wady between Ram- 
leh and Gaza, and he was on terms of close 
friendship with all the bandits in the province. 
Our route was at first dreary enough, traversing 
bleak downs of brown sand, over which a few 
flocks of sheep and goats followed their shep- 
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herds, apparently bound for better pastures.|we are ulso pleased to be able to state that 
But the morning, as usual, was bright and! there has been a constant and encouraging ac- 
beautiful, the air fresh and exhilarating, and : : , 

cession of names to our list of subscribers. 


Selim full of tales of border raids, and old tra- 7 

ditions about Samson and Jalud (Goliath); so Jf any of our subscribers feel under the ne- 

we got on cheerily. An hour’s ride brought| cessity of discontinuing their subscriptions, we 
hope they will inform us immediately, so that 


us to the top of the swell which separates Sia- 
ron from Philistia. The latter plain now open-| yw, may not be subject to the trouble and ex- 
pense of sending them any of the numbers of 


ed up before us, rolling away to the southern 
horizon in graceful undulations, clothed with a 
the new volume. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time 


rich mantle of green and gold—harvest-field, 

and pasture-land. Ruins are visible every 

where ; but the villages were few, small, and| during the publication of a volume, but we are 
not always able to furnish new subscribers with 

back numbers, unless sent for early. 


far between. The distant hill-sides were more 
thickly studded with them; and Selim told us 
We are always glad to recognize new Agents 
where Friends are willing to act in meetings 


that though, like the old Danites, the people 
lived there for security, their possessions and 

or neighborhoods not convenient to an Agent 
already appointed. 


crops were chiefly in the plain.” 
(To be concluded.) 
Believing that many of the reasons which 
called for the publication of the Review at the 
commencement still exist in all their force, 
and that the present condition of our country 
furnishes additional important inducements to 
continue it, we earnestly desire to perform our 
own part faithfully, trusting that our friends 
will feel individually the necessity of renewed 
efforts to sustain us. 




















To be true to God and to the thoughts of His 
Presence all day long, and to let self occupy as 
little as possible of our thoughts ; to care much 
for His approval, and comparatively little for 
the impression we are making on others ;—to 
feed the inward light with oii, and then freely 
allow it to shine,—this is the great secret of 
Edification. 
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SIMPLICITY IN APPAREL.—The last number 
of the Atlantic Monthly has a chapter of ‘“‘ House 
and Home papers,” which treats on extrava- 
gance in dress and in habits of living, and 
concludes with the following notice of the la- 
bors of our dear friends, Elizabeth L. Comstock, 
of Michigan, and Rebecca Collins, of New York, 
who have been engaged in religious service in 
Boston for several weeks past :-— 


“T will tell you what I saw the other night, 
girls, in the parlor of one of our hotels. Two 
middle-aged Quaker ladies came gliding in, 
with calm, cheerful faces, and lustrous dove- 
colored silks. By their conversation I found 
that they belonged to that class of women 
among the Friends who devote themselves to 
travelling on missions of benevolence. They 
had just completed a tour of all the hospitals 
for wounded soldiers in the country, where 
they had been carrying comforts, arranging, 
advising, and soothing by their cheerful, gen- 
tle presence. They were now engaged on an- 
other mission, to the lost and erring of their 
own sex; night after night, guarded by a po- 
liceman, they had ventured after midnight into 
the dance-houses where girls are being led to 
ruin, and, with gentle words of tender, motherly 
counsel, sought to win them from their fatal 


To our SusscrIBERS.—Two more numbers 
will complete the Seventeenth Volume of 
Friends’ Keview. The largely increased and 
still increasing prices of paper and printing 
necessarily make us anxious not only to retain 
all our present subscribers, but to have a large 
addition to the list. Our enlarged expenses 
may be met in this way, or by an increase of 
the price of subscription. We wish to avoid 
the latter alternative ; and as there are thou- 
sands of families of Friends in this country 
into which no periodical published in our So- 
ciety is received, a great increase of subscribers 
to Friends’ Review could doubtless be obtained, 
if, in addition to the kind attention of its 
‘ Agents, our subscribers would, individually, 
exert their influence in its favor, amongst their 
fellow-members. Having no private pecuniary 
interest in view, we can freely solicit our friends 
to make this effort, and to act promptly—thus 
enabling us to decide upon the number of copies 
that must be printed of the new volume. 
Gratefully acknowledging the valuable aid 
bestowed by Friends who kindly act as Agents, 
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ways,—telling them where they might go the 
next day to find friends who would open to 
them an asylum, and aid them to seek a better 
life. 


“As I looked upon these women, dressed 
with such modest purity, I began secretly to 
think that the apostle was not wrong when he 
spoke of women adorning themselves with the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit; for the 
habitual gentleness of their expression; the 
calmness and purity of the lines in their faces; 
the delicacy and simplicity of their apparel, 
seemed of themselves a rare and peculiar 
beauty. I could not help thinking that fashion- 
able bonnets, flowing lace sleeves, and dresses 
elaborately trimmed, could not have improved 
even their outward appearance. Doubtless, 
their simple wardrobe needed but asmall trunk 
in travelling from place to place, and hindered 
but little their prayers and ministrations. 

** Now, it is true, all women are not called 
to such a life as this; but might not all women 
take a leaf at least from their book? I sub- 
mit the inquiry humbly. It seems to me that 
there are many who go monthly to the sacra- 
ment, and receive it with sincere devotion, and 
who give thanks each time sincerely that they 
are thus made ‘members incorporate in the 
mystical body of Christ,’ who have ~ never 
thought of this membership as meaning that 
they should share Christ’s sacrifices for lost 
souls, or abridge themselves of one ornament, 
or encounter one inconvenience for the sake of 
those wandering sheep for whom He died. 
Certainly there is a higher economy which we 
need to learn,—that which makes all things 
subservient to the spiritual and immortal, and 
that not merely to the good of our own souls 
and those of our family, but of all who are 
knit with us in the great bonds of human 
brotherhood. 


“The Sisters of Charity and the Friends, 
each with their different costume of plainness 
and self-denial, and other noble-hearted women 
of no particular outward order, but kindred in 
spirit, have shown to womanhood, on the battle- 
field and in the hospital, a more excellent way, 
—a beauty and nobility before which all the 
common graces and ornaments of the sex fade, 
appear like dim candles by the pure, eternal 
stars.” 


—___—-~ee 


In conversion we throw away the scab- 
bard ; in death only we lay down the sword. 
While we are here, something is still to be 
done, something still to be avoided, in compa- 
ny, in solitude, in health, in sickness. And 
is it nothing to watch in all things; to pray 
without ceasing; in every thing to give 
thanks; to be always abounding in the work 
of the Lord? 
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Marriep, in Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Mass., on the 
9th of 6th month, 1864, Caartes G. Pivxnam, of 
Vassalboro’, Maine, to Carnaring, youngest daugh- 
ter of William and Anna Fry, the former deceased. 


oo 


(All Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, on the 18th of 10th month, 1863, Me.issa 
Sanpers, aged nearly 2 years. 

And on the 28th of 2d month, 1864, GitBeRT 
Sanpers, aged 10 days, children of Elihu and Bath- 
sheba Sanders. 

And on the 2d of 6th month, 1864, Rgiau Sanpers, 
father of the above-named children, all members ot 
Beech Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind. He bore a very 
painful illness of three Mionth’s duration, in which 
it may be said he was an example of patience, and 
expressed at different times his resignation, let it 
turn as it might. He had for many years manifest- 
ed a deep interest in the colored race. 


——, on the 6th of 3d month, 1864, CynrTHa 
Sanpers, wife of Daniel Sanders, in the 47th year 
of her age; a member of Beech Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. Her illness was short and severe, 
which she bore with great patience; and from her 
remarks near her close, she has left to her friends 
and relatives the comfortable belief that her end 
was peace. . 

, on the 16th of 3d month, 1864, Danie, 
Sanpers, in the 55th year of bis age. He bore a 
severe illness with great patience. At the time of 
the death of his wife, he remarked that he thought 
he should soon follow her, and seemed fully resign- 
ed to the will of his Divine Master. Near his close 
he spent much of his time in prayer, and appeared 
fully assured that he should soon be at rest with 
the Lord. 


——, on the 25th of 3d month, 1864, after a short 
illness, which she bore patiently, Ruta SanpErs, 
wife of Eli Sanders, and daughter of Thomas and 
Jane Mills, (the former deceased,) in the 45th year 
of her age. Her relatives bave the comforting be- 
lief that her end was peaceful. 


——, suddenly, while on his way to Towa, in com- 
pany with his wife, in Drummer Grove, Ford county, 
Illinois, on the 4th of 6th month, 1864, RoBert 
Comrort, aged 67 years; a beloved and useful mem- 
ber of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


——, near Union, Ohio, on the 23d of 7th month, 
1864, Mary, wife of Enoch Pearson, and daughter 
ef (the late) Robert and Catharine Pearson, ‘in the 
49th year of her age; a member of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting. She bore with Christian patience 
and resignation, a protracted illness of many 
months; and for a length of time before her de- 
cease, death had no terrors to her. At a religious 
meeting held at her residence a few evenings before 
her death, she broke forth in praises to God and her 
dear Redeemer, for the many mercies extended to 
her, and spoke of her willingness to be. gone, and 
that she was waiting the call of the dear Master. 


——, near Annapolis, Indiana, on the Ist of 7th 
month, 1864, Ann, wife of Exum Néwlin, and daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth Pickett, (the former de- 
ceased,) aged 28 years, 1 month and 21 days; a 
member of Bloomfield Montbly Meeting. She mani- 
fested much interest in the Redeemer’s cause; and 
was exemplary as a mother, caring for her family 
of little children, often instructing them in the 
Scriptures and directing them to the Saviour. 
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Diep, at the residence of her son, in Adolphus-j must be a 
town, Lenox county, C. W., on the 4th of 2d month, 
1864, Nancy Rosinson, aged 77 years; a member of 
West Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





——__-—~<er- _____ 


QUESTIONS ON THE OLD TesTamENT, witH NoTEs: 
Compiled by Elijah Coffin; 1 vol. 18mo., 306 pages. 
40 cents per copy; if sent by mail 50 cents. 

Questions ON MaiTHEW AND Mark, by same au- 
thor; 1 vol., 216 pages, 35 cts.; if by mail, 45 cts. 

Questions on Luke anv Joun, in harmony, by 
same author, 1 vol. 18mo., 218 pages, 35 cts.; if by 
mail, 45 cts. Address, 

Nicuotson & Bro., Booksellers, 
8mo. a? Richmond, Ind. 


8 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term will ope on the 23d of 8th month. 
Aveusting Jones, A. M., Principal. Competent 
assistants will be employed, and no effort spared to 
render the school in every respect worthy of former 
patronage. For information in regard to Terms for 
Board and Tuition, please send for circular. 

All communications should be addressed to 

James VAN Biarcom, 
7th mo. 30th, 1864.—3t. Vassalboro’, Maine. 


—_—_—-—~+«9—-—- --— 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR “ THE SHELTER” FOR 
COLORED ORPHANS. 

Arrangements have been made by which any con- 
tributions left at 

Truir’s Hardware Store, No. 528 Market St., or 

Parxer’s Grocery Store, cor. 11th & Market St., 
(being City offices of Martin’s West Phila. Express, ) 
will be conveyed to “The Shelter,” and gratefully 
received by the Association. 

Fruits and vegetables would be particularly ac- 
ceptable, as the high prices of these articles render 
it difficult to obtain the supply considered necessary 
for the children. 

Contributions should be plainly marked “ Shelter 
for Colored Orphans, West Philadelphia.” 

Bags or baskets to be returned to the above-men- 
tioned Depots, in Market Street. 


Perishable fruits should be left either on 4th Day 
or early on 5th Day morning. 


— +0 
ALUMNI PROCEEDINGS 
AT NEWPORT, R. I. 

The proceedings of the Alumni Association of 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I., for 1864, with 
the Oration by Pliny E. Chase, and the Poem by Ed- 
ward Brown, can be obtained from Albert K. Smiley, 


Providence, R.I., at the following prices :— 
Single Copies, 


Seecvccesecceesccnvcceoecoceosecs 25 cents. 
BE OE goto opcdndvateatenesdnioonacconi $1.00 
Back Numbers, from 1859 to 1863 in- 
REBEO, MOD iis vccsssecntsincaneons p sk. 9esaen 25 cents. 
nc anksncbaenlii ace cnanee 


The mind has its moral element, the society 
in which it lives,—it too has its nourishment, 
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ppropriating the lower influences ; 
if there is no growth in grace, there must be a 
growth in worldliness and sin. 


“ Come ye apart with me and rest awhile.” 
—If we would advance in grace, we must re- 
cede frequently from the sun’s heat of this 
world, and dwell amid the solemn shadows of 
Gethsemane, and the deeper solitude of Cal- 
vary. Viewless as the wind, silent as the dew, 
is that influence which the most vitalizes and 
promotes our real sanctification. Oh, how 
blessed to sit there, with myriads like ourselves, 
silently growing in heavenliness near that mar- 
vellous Centre—frail and feeble tendrils en- 
twining around the stem of that glorious Tree 
of Life. Let us often heed the invitation, 
“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place 
and rest awhile,” gently led by His outstretched 
hand, to the solitude of His cross. Some of 
the most potent, vitalizing agencies of nature 
are the most gentle and unseen. The moral 
analogy is perfect, the greatest growth of the 
believing soul is from a spiritual influence the 
most deeply hidden. Retirement for heart- 
communion, for the scrutiny of actions and 
words incapable of a faithful investigation 
amid the excitement which called them into 
being; for the calm study of the Scriptures, 
and for confidential transactions with God 
Himself, seems essential to our heavenly 
growth. 


Most soothing is this view of Christ’s life to 
those, who, by the previdence of God, are 
much isolated from others. Is it God’s will 
concerning you, that in the midst of friends, 
you should feel friendless ; that, amidst the 
activities of life your spiritual life should be 
solitary? This is just the discipline your 
Heavenly Father sees the most needful. You 
are now treading the path your Master trod ; 
you have closer communion with the isolation 
of your blessed Lord. ‘And are you really 
alone in this solitude? Impossible! Isolated 
you may be from man,—you are all the nearer 
to Christ. The less we have of the creature 
the more we have of God. We do not under- 
value the sweetness and the solace of human 
companionship and sympathy. Jesus Himself 
asked it, and the disciple must not be above 
his Lord. But if our Father ordains for our 
feet a path of much solitude, we may depend 
upon a deeper teaching of the Spirit, and a more 
personal experience of the blessings which flow 


which it is constantly imbibing,—the influences | from a closer contact with the Cross. Truly 


of the world and the lower nature, or those of 


have all such believers meat to eat which 


the spirit of God. One or other of these influ- | others know but little of. Christ is with you 


ences is always imperceptibly passing into the! then. 


He who brought you into the experi- 


mind, and effecting a gradual change. Andjence of this solitude, is present to sanctify 


the awful thought is, that if the change is not and sweeten it. 


Losing Him amid the crowds 


for the better, it must be for the worse; if and excitement of the city, you have found 


the mind is not appropriating the higher, it Him in the calm solitude of the desert. You 
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have gone perhaps unblest with a vision of 
your Beloved, from the public worship of the 
sanctuary, to the solitude of the closet; and 
amid its awful stillness Jesus has drawn near, 
and in the calm repose of your spirit, you 
have heard the still, small voice of His love. 
You toiled for Him in the activities of His 
vineyard, but you communed with Him amid 
the solitude of His cross.— Winslow. 


(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 
SEVEN WEEKS IN THE GREAT YO-SEMITE. 
(Continued from page 779.) 


“*<Clark’s,’ where tourists stop for this pur- 
pose, is just half-way between Mariposa and the 
great Valley. 

Before reaching Clark’s we had been aston- 
ished at the dimensions of the ordinary pines 
and firs, our trail for miles at a time running 
through forests where trees one hundred and 
fifty feet high were very common and trees of 
two hundred feet by no means rare,while some 
of the very largest must have considerably sur- 
passed the latter measurement. 

But these were in their turn dwarfed by the 
Big Trees proper, as thoroughly as themselves 
would have dwarfed a common Green-Mountain 
forest. I find no one on this side the continent 
who believes the literal truth which travellers 
People 


tell about these marvellous giants. 
sometimes think they do, but that is only be- 


cause they fail to realize the proposition. They 
have no concrete idea of how the asserted pro- 
portions look. Tell a carpenter or any other 
man at home with the look of dimensions, what 
you have seen in the Mariposa County groves, 
and his eye grows incredulous ina moment. I 
freely confess, that, though I always thought I 
had believed travellers in their recitals on this 
subject, when I saw the trees I found I had bar- 
gained to credit no such story as that, and for 
a moment felt half-reproachful towards the 
friends who had cheated me of my faith under 
a misapprehension. 

Take the dry statistics of the matter. Out 
of one hundred and thirty-two trees which 
have been measured, not one underruns twenty- 
eight feet in circumference ; five range between 
thirty-two and thirty-six feet; fifty-eight be- 
tween forty and fifty feet; thirty-four between 
fifty and sixty feet; fourteen between sixty 
and seventy; thirteen between seventy and 
eighty; two between eighty and ninety; two 
between ninety and one hundred ; two are just 
one hundred ; and one is one hundred and two. 
This last, before the storms truncated it, had a 
height of four hundred feet. I found a rough 
ladder laid against its trunk,—for it is pros- 
trate—and climbed upon its side by that and 
steps cut in the bark. I mounted the swell of 
the trunk to the butt and there made the meas- 
urement which ascertained its diameter as 
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thirty-four feet,—its cireumference one hun- 
dred and two feet plus a fraction. Of course 
the thickness of its bark is various, but I cut 
off some of it to a foot in depth and there was 
evidently plenty more below that. 3 

To make some rough attempt at a conception 
of what these figures aniount to, suppose the 
tree fallen at the gable of an ordinary two- 
story house. You propose to cross by a plank 
laid from your roof to the upper side of the 
tree. That plank would perceptibly slope up 
from your roof-peak. Through another tree, 
lying prostrate also, and hollow from end to 
end, our whole cavaleade charged at the full 
trot for a distance of one hundred and fifty 
feet. The entire length of this tree before 
truncation had been about three hundred and 
fifty feet. In the hollow bases of trees still 
standing we easily sheltered ourselves and 
horses. We tried throwing to the top of some 
of them with ludicrous unsuccess, and finally 
came to the monarch of them all, a glorious 
monster not included in the above table of di- 
mensions, as most of those measured are still 
living, and all have the bark upon them still, 
while the tree is to some extent barked and 
charred. When it stood erect in its live wrap- 
pings, it measured forty feet in diameter,— 
over one hundred and twenty in circumfer- 
ence! Estimates, grounded on the well-known 
principle of yearly cortical increase, indispu- 
tably throw back the birth of these larger 
giants as far as 1200 8. c. Thus their tender 
saplings were running up just as the gates of 
Troy were tumbling down, and some of them 
had fulfilled the lifetime of the late Hartford 
Charter-Oak when Solomon called his master- 
masons to refreshment from the building of the 
Temple. We cannot realize time-images as we 
can those of space by a reference to dimensions 
within experience, so that the age of these mar- 
vellous trees still remains to me an incompre- 
hensible fact, though with my mind’s eye I 
continue to see how mountain-massy they look, 
and how dwarfed is the man who leans against 
them. The Big Trees’ color is a beautifully 
bright cinnamon-brown, which gives peculiar 
gaiety to the forest, “ making sunshine in the 
shady place ;” their typical figure is a very 
lofty, straight, and branchless trunk, crowned 
almost at the summit by a mass of colossal 
gnarled boughs, slender plumy fronds, delicate 
thin leaves, and smooth cones scarce larger than 
a plover’s egg. 

Between all the ridges we had hitherto cross- 
ed, silvery streams leaped down intensely cold 
through the granite chasms,—all of them fed 
from the snow-peaks, and charmingly pictur- 
esque,—most of them good trout brooks; and 
now, on leaving Clark’s, we crossed the largest 
of these, a fork of the Merced which flows 
through his valley. For twelve miles farther 
a series of tremendous climbs tasked us and 
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our beasts to the utmost, but brought us quite 
apropos at dinner-time to a lovely green mea- 
dow walled in on one side by near snow-peaks. 
A small brook running through it speedily fur- 
nished us with frogs enough for an entrée. Be- 
tween two and three in the afternoon we set 
out upon the last stage of our pilgrimage. We 
were now nearly on a plane with the top of the 
mighty precipices which wall the Yo-Semite 
Valley, and for two hours longer found the trail 
easy, save where it crossed the bogs of summit- 


level springs. 


_ Immediately after leaving the meadow where 
we dined we plunged again into the thick for- 
est, where every now and then some splendid 
grouse or the beautiful plume-crowned Califor- 
nia quail went whirring away from before our 


horses. Here and there a broad grizzly ‘sign’ 


intersected our trail. The tall purple deer-weed, 


a magnificent scarlet flower of name unknown 
to me, and another blossom like the laburnum, 
endlessly varied in its shades of roseate, blue, 
or the compromised tints, made the hill-sides 
gorgeous beyond human gardening. All these 
were scentless; but one other flower, much 
rarer, made fragrance enough for all. This 
was the ‘ Lady Washington,’ and much resem- 
bled a snowy day-lily with an odor of tuberoses. 
Our dense leafy surrounding hid from us the 


fact of our approach to the Valley’s tremendous 


battlement, till our trail turned at a sharp angle 
and we stood on ‘ Inspiration Point.’ 
That name had appeared pedantic, but we 


found it only the spontaneous expression of our 


own feelings on the spot. We did not so much 
seem to be seeing from that crag of vision a 
new scene on the old familiar globe as a new 
heaven and a new earth into which the creative 
spirit had just been breathed. I hesitate now, 
as I did then, at the attempt to give my vision 
utterance. 

We stood on the verge of a precipice more 
than three thousand feet in height,—a sheer 
granite wall, whose terrible perpendicular dis- 
tance baffled all visual computation. Its foot 
was hidden among hazy green spicule,—they 
might be tender spears of grass catching the 
slant sun on upheld aprons of cobweb, or giant 
pines whose tops that sun first gilt before he 
made gold of all the Valley. 

There faced us another wall like our own. 
How far off it might be we could only guess. 
When Nature’s lightning hits a man fair and 
square, it splits his yard-stick. On recovering 
from this stroke, mathematicians have ascer- 
tained the width of the Valley to vary between 
half a mile and five miles. Where we stood the 
width is about two. 

I said a wall like our own; but as yet we 
could not know that certainly, for of our own 
we saw nothing. Our eyes seemed spell-bound 
to the tremendous precipice which stood smil 
ing, not frowning at us, in all the serene radi- 












ance of a snow-white granite Boodh,—broadly 
burning, rather than glistening, in the white- 
hot splendors of the setting sun. From that 
sun, clear back to the first avant-courier trace 
of purple twilight flushing the eastern sky-rim 
—yes, as if it were the very butment of the 
ever blue California heaven—ran that wall, 
always sheer as the plummet, without a visible 
break through which squirrel might climb or 
sparrow fly—so broad that it was just faint- 
lined like the paper on which I write by the 
loftiest waterfall in the world,—so lofty that its 
very breadth could not dwarf it, while the 
mighty pines and Douglas firs which grew all 
along its edge seemed like mere cilia on the 
granite lid of the Great Valley’s upgazing eye. 
In the first astonishment of the view, we took 
the whole battlement at a sweep, and seemed 
to see an unbroken sky. line ; but as ecstasy gave 
way to examination, we discovered how greatly 
some portions of the precipice surpassed our 
immediate vis-a-vis in height. 

First, a little east of our off-look, there pro- 
jected boldly into the Valley from the dominant 
line of the base a square stupendous tower that 
might have been hewn by the diamond adzes 
of the Genii for a second Babel-experiment, in 
expectance of the wrath of Allah. Here and 
there the tools had left a faint scratch, only 
deep as the width of Broadway and a bagatelle 
of five hundred feet in length ; but that detract- 
ed no more from the unblemished four-square 
contour of the entire mass than a pin-mark 
from the symmetry of a door-post. A city might 
have been built on its grand flat top. And, 
oh! the gorgeous masses of light and shadow 
which the falling sun cast on it,—the shadows 
like great waves, the lights like their spumy 
tops and flying mist—thrown up from the 
heaving breast of a golden sea! In California 
at this season the dome of heaven is cloudless ; 
but I still dream of what must be done for 
the bringing-out of Tu-toch-anula’s coronation- 
day majesties by the broken winter sky of 
fleece and fire. The height of his precipice is 
nearly four thousand feet perpendicular ; his 
name is supposed to be that of the Valley’s tu- 
telar deity. He also rejoices in a Spanish alias, 
—some Mission Indian having attempted to 
translate by ‘ El Capitan’ the idea of divine 
authority implied in Tu-toch-anula. 

Far up the Valley to the eastward there rose 
far above the rest of the sky-line, and nearly fite 
thousand feet above the Valley, a hemisphere 
of granite, capping the sheer wall, without an 
apparent tree or shrub to hide its vast propor- 
tions. This we immediately recognized as the 
famous To-coy-2, better known through Wat- 
kin’s photograpks as the Great North Dome. 
Iam ignorant of the meaning of the former 
name, but the latter is certainly appropriate. 
Between Tu-toch-anula and the Dome, the wall 
rose here and there into great pinnacles and 
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towers, but its sky-line is far more regular than 
that of the southern side, where we were stand- 
ing. 

We drew close to the edge of the precipice 
and looked along over our own wall up the 
Valley. Its contour was a rough curve from 
our stand-point to a station opposite the North 
Dome, where the Valley dwindles to its least 
width, so that all the intermediate crests and 
pinnacles which topped the perpendicular wall 
stood within our vision like the teeth of a saw, 
clear and sharp-cut against the blue sky. There 
is the same plumb-line uprightness in these 
mighty precipices as in those of the opposite 
side ; but their front is much more broken by 
bold promontories, and their tabular tops, in- 
stead of lying horizontal, slope up at an angle 
of forty-five degrees or more from the spot 
where we were standing, and make a succession 
of oblique prism-sections whose upper edges are 
between three and four thousand feet in height. 
But the glory of this southern wall comes at the 
termination of our view opposite the North 
Dome. Here the precipice rises to the height 
of nearly one sheer mile with a parabolic sky- 
line, and its posterior surface is as elegantly 
rounded as an acorn cup. From this contour 
results a naked semi-cone of polished granite, 
whose face would cover ove of our smaller 
Eastern counties, though its exquisite propor- 
tions make it seem a thing to hold in the hol- 
low of the hand. A small pine-covered glacis 
of detritus lies at its foot, but every yard above 
that is bare of all life.” 

(To be concluded.) 


—_ ~~ 


I could, and as well as I knew how. I now 
waited for the spring rains. In due time they 
came. The sands soaked them all up, and [ 
could find no evidence that my seed was alive. 
The spring passed away, and the summer came 
and went, and the autumn came and went, but 
there was no sprouting. Not a single clover- 
leaf showed itself. Then came the cold, hard, 
freezing winter, und where was my poor seed 
then? The second spring returned, and still 
no signs of life. ‘ Your seed must be dead,” 
said one, “ You will never see it again,” said 
another. “Sucha sand cannot give life to 
anything,” said a third. Not knowing what 
to do next, I did nothing. Now notice. Towards 
the close of the summer—the second summer 
—I went away forsome weeks On my re- 
turn, lo! my yard was covered with a thick, 
green, beautiful dress of young clover, and much 
of it in blossom. It wasa thick matting of 
life, covering and hiding all the sand ; and the 
blossoms were like miniature snow-balls, im- 
paled each on a green spear. How beautiful! 
What proportion of the seed had sprouted? I did 
not know. Why was it so long in sprouting 
and showing itself? I could not tell. Would 
it always be thus with white clover-seed? But 
my bee-yard is now beautiful. And a great 
lessou I learned from it. 

When I have spent wakeful and weary 
hours, and many of them, too, in preparing to 
speak to my congregation on the most import- 
ant of themes, and it seems to make no 
impression ; and when I do this week after 
week, and month after month, I sometimes feel 
much discouraged. But a single visit to my 
bee-yard, and a single recollection of the quan- 
tity of seed sown, and of the long, long time 
it was in sprouting, give me hope and courage. 
Who knows what may come of it yet? 

I sometimes go out—nay, often go out—and 
preach in the outer corners and districts of our 
town. I go from week to week, and from year 
to year, and[ see no fruit, no repentance. I 
mourn over it ; but I think how I have sown 
the seed, and then I think of the bee-yard. 

Sometimes a Christian mother speaks to me 
of her children ; how she tries to teach them 
and fill their minds with Bible truths, and does 
this from week to week through years, and yet 
she sees no results. I tell her the story of my 
bee-yard, and encourage her to persevere. 
The seed will not perish, though it may be 
long in growing. 

Sometimes I watch a certain faithful Sunday- 
school teacher that I know. She has had that 
same class now for eight years—ever since they 
were five years old. ‘She has been sowing the 
seed, and praying for a blessing on it, all this 
time. But nothing that is green yet appears. 
It seems like sowing on the sand. But I 
cheer her, and bid her think of my bee-yard. 

Wearied pastor! with a heart often aching 










































MY BEE-HIVES. 


I wanted to provide a nice yard for my bees, 
where they would be retired, quiet and undis- 
turbed by noise or people. I knew that they 
must fly over high fences, and even over 
houses, to get out into the country, where 
their food was to be found. The only spot I 
had was a mere sandbank, some fifty feet square 
—pure sand, not a green thing on it. The 
first thing I did was to purchase a load of 
young pine-trees, and set out so many, that if 
one in four lived it would be enough. The 
next thing was to get a green turf over the yard. 
My hives were set down close to the ground, 
as they always should be; and each having a 
roof over the white box, they looked like a 
miniature city set down on a miniature Sahara.” 
I asked advice, and everybody said, “ It’s of no 
use ; you can’t make anything grow there.” 

There is nothing like trying; so I sent and 
procured a quantity of pure white clover-seed— 
almost four times the quantity fit to sow, under 
ordinary circumstances, on such a space. I 
next had my ground dug and manured. Then 
I sowed my seed and carefully raked it in. 
This was in the early spring. I had done all 
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_ because thou seest no return from the seed 
sown : 

Faithful missionary of the cross ! sowing upon 
the very bare sands, year after year, and nothing 
like verdure yet seen; 

Praying parent! instructing thy little ones, 
and longing to see what thou canst not see— 
their conversion to Christ : 

Patient teacher! sowing and toiling, and 
apparently in vain : 

Courage—courage all! for in due time you 
shall reap, 7f you faint not. Remember the 
sandy bee-yard. 


ee 


THE RUSSIAN LINE WORKING. 


Nothing yet has come so near giving us the 
idea of a World’s Telegraph Line as the mes- 
saye sent to Cyrus W. Field in two hours (al- 
lowing. we suppose, for the difference of time) 
from the Capital of Eastern Siberia to Queens- 
town, in Ireland. To know that the telegraph 
is now in working order, through one hundred 
and fifteen degrees of longitude on the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic side of the connection with the 
United States is something. On the American 
side the lines already run from St. John, New- 
foundland, to San Francisco, a distance of 
seventy degrees more, in all equal to five de- 
grees more than half round the globe. That 
is to say, between St. John, Newfoundland, and 
Queenstown, Ireland, by the overland route, 
there is already at this moment in working 
order, a telegraphic line of wires extending 
through one hundred and eighty-five degrees 
of longitude. Between eleven and twelve thou- 
sand miles of wire, from east to west, are now 
traversed over by our messages, and the remain- 
ing five thousand to connect the whole ia being 
pushed through as rapidly as possible. That 
we shall, in less than a year, have telegraphic 
messoges from London, seems now therefore 
almost as certain as anything well can be. 

The hands which have carried the telegraphic 
wire over the Rocky Mountains, and the des- 
ert wastes of our own Western territory, and 
kept it up amid all the fierce storms that sweep 
across our plains, so as to make the telegraphic 
communication a practical success, will not be 
deterred by any remaining difficulties. For 
about one hundred and thirty degrees of longi- 
tude—that is, from London to the Lena river, 
in Siberis—the country is one of the most ex- 
tended plains in the world; it is, in fact, the 
great northern plain of the earth, and covers 
nearly the whole of Northern Asia. Along the 
Arctic sea it terminates only at longitude 165 
degrees east (as McCulloch has shown in his 
Geographical Dictionary on the conformation of 
Asia), on the banks of the river Kolima. This 
plain would extend to the Pacific ocean but for 
‘ the Aldin mountains, which extend from 55 
degrees north latitude close along the shores of 
the sea of Tarakai, or gulf of Okhotsk, to Beh- 


ring’s Straits. These mountains, however, do 
not rise to a considerable height, the mean ele- 
vation being less than 3000 feet. There are 
tracts of low land along the sea-coast partly 
covered with thick forest and partly with fine 
grass, although neither agriculture nor the rear- 
ing of cattle has yet been attended to—the 
very scanty population finding it more easy and 
congenial to get its subsistence by fishing. 

Irkoutsk, the point to which the telegraph has 
already been extended, is one of the most im- 
portant cities of eastern Siberia—a city of more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants, and the cap- 
ital of one of the richest territories—that of 
Irkoutsk—full of silver, iron, gold and copper 
mines. The city is the residence of the Gover- 
nor of East Siberia, and is situated about thirty 
miles east of Lake Baikal. It is fortified, has 
some fifteen churches, and is quite an import- 
ant point, as a religious, es well as political 
centre. An Archbishop of ‘the Greek Church 
resides here, whose authority extends all over 
eastern Siberia and Russian America—in fact, 
through 120 deg. of longitude—one of the most 
extensive dioceses in the world. There is little 
doubt, but that the telegraph will open to en- 
terprising Americans some of the most valuable 
opportunities of doing themselves and the world 
good, by the improvement of the country and 
the development of its resources. The present 
Emperor, Alexander, is a man of vigor and fond 
of the orderly improvement of his vast domains. 
Already, the lines of this telegraph are touch- 
ing close upon the Mongolian race; they will 
soon approach the borders of the Chinese Em- 
pire, and before they reach Behring’s straits, 
the message which flashes over the wire in an 
instant, from London, mid-day, will arrive at 
midnight.— Ledger. 


—_——_ -08e—- 


THE WARNING ANGEL. 


“And an angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim.”—Judges ii. 1. 


An angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal, 
Up to the place of tears, 

From where, in the deep forest-calms, 

The ancient wind was singing psalms, 

And, all in tune, the tall green palms 
Bowed down their feathery spears. 


The angel spake at Bochim to the people, 
And like a whirlwind swept 

His words of anger as he told 

Of heathen shrines within the fold, 

Of heathen altars on the wold, 
Till all the people wept. 


Cometh the angel of the Lord full often, 
And standeth by our homes ; 

Not in his visible presence bright 

Passing from Gilgal’s balmy height, 

Witb word of power and arm of might, 
Yet evermore he comes. 


Perchance he takes death by the band, and standeth 
Low knocking at our door; 
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We miss one little lambkin’s bleat, 
The gabbling voice so wild and sweet, 
The tottering of uneven feet 

Along the nursery floor. 


Perchance he comes with sickness in his quiver, 
And stirreth all the deeps 

Of our whole inward life, and tells 

Where, in our bosom’s secret cells, 

In its green grove some idol dwells, 
Some sin, unheeded, sleeps. 


But whether with sharp pain he come, or sorrow, 
Happy who own him near; 

Who o’er the bier and by the bed, 

Feel his white wings, and know his tread, 

And softly say, with bended head, 
“ An angel hath been here!” 


Yes, he hath come up surely to our Bochim, 
Out of the green palm-wood ; 

So hearken we God’s awful word, 

Lay bare our bosom’s bleeding chord, 

And make an offering to the Lord, 
Even where the angel stood. 


Cecil Frances Alexander. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fornien IntTetiicence.—English advices to the 
26th ult. have been received. 

DenmaRk AND GermMaNy.—The new Danish Cabi- 
net had been completely organized, and an envoy had 
been sent to Vienna, to meet the Austrian and Prus- 
sian plenipotentiaries, for the discussion of the 
terms of peace. The Allgemeine Zeitung of Augs- 
burg, the leading German journal, asserts that these 


will probably be as follows:—The separation of 


the whole of Schleswig, Holstein and Lauenburg 
from Denmark, and their organization into one 
State, under a prince to be selected by the Federal 
Diet; the conversion of Rendsburg, in Holstein, 
into a German Federal fortress, and of the port 
of Schleswig into a German arsenal; the repay- 
ment by Prussia of the war expenses incurred 
by Austria, the former to occupy Schleswig and 
collect the revenues therefrom until her war out- 
lay shall be reimbursed, when the occupation shall 
cease; and the costs of the Federal occupation 
of Holstein to be paid by that Duchy. The first 
session of the conference was held on the 26th. 
Counts Rechberg and Bismark, the Austrian aod 
Prussian Prime Ministers, were present. The pro- 
ceedings were not known. 

A Prussian force of 6000 men entered Rendsburg 
on the 21st, and took the possession of the town 
out of the hands of the German Federal troops. 
The Federal Diet, by a large majority, directed 
their commander formally to protest against this pro- 
ceeding. Both Chambers of Wurtemberg unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution protesting against the occu- 
pation, and requesting the government of that king- 


dom, in conjunction with other States, to oppose 


this violence with the necessary means. 
A dispatch from Earl Russell to the British Min- 


ister at Copenhagen, in reply to one from the late 
Danish Prime Minister, and dated the 6th ult, is 
published, defining the position of the English gov- 
It declares 
that while England, with other neutral Powers, was 
unwilling to urge upon Denmark the acceptance of 
terms which the latter declared incompa'ible with 
its safety and honor, she has never engaged to sup- 
port the Danish cause by force of arms, or to im- 
pose upon Germany the conditions suggested in 


ernment upon the Danish question. 


the Conference. 































































Augustenberg should be summoned to substantiate 
his claim to the Schleswig-Holstein sovereignty, 
was carried by a vote of 11 to 5. 


France.—The French government has addressed 
a circular to the various European Powers, inviting 
them to participate in an International Congress to 
be held next xutumn, for the purpose of regulating 
telegraphic cUmmunication in Europe. 


Great Britain.—In the House of Lords, on the 
21st, the bill for the establishment of a decimal 
system of weights and measures was passed to a 
second reading. In the House of Commons, the 
annual financial statement for India was presented. 
It showed that during the last three years, in which 
the new system of taxation and finance has been in 
operation, upwards of £8,000,000 of debt has been 
paid off, and a surplus of £19,900,000 remains in 
the treasury, while the taxation is diminishing. 
Lord Palmerston, in response to an inquiry whether 
the government intended, in concert with other 
Powers, to endeavor to bring about a suspension of 
hostilities in America, said he thought that at prese 
ent no advantage could be gained by meddling, al- 


though he lameated the sacrifice of life and proper- 
ty there. 


Mexico.—Maximilian, it is said, has granted a 
general amnesty to all prisoners condemned for 
mere political offences, and also to those who for 


ten years’ imprisonment, though still leaving them 
subject to private claims against them. He has also 
appointed a commission to investigate the causes 
why the revenues have thus far failed to meet the 
expenses. There are no authentic accounts of any 
recent fighting, but conspiracies are reporied as dis- 
covered in different quarters. 


British America.—C, W. Field has been examin- 
ing the coast of Newfoundland for the most eligible 


posed to be laid next summer, and has selected 
Heart’s Content, Trinity Bay. The harbor is said to 
be one of the best in Newfoundland, and the Great 
Eastern may safely enter it at all times, and can 


anchor within a quarter of a mile of the place 
where the cable is to be landed. 


Domestic.—The Constitutional Convention of 
Louisiana closed its labors on the 25th ult., after a 
session of 111 days, and the new Constitution will 
be submitted to the people for ratification or rejec- 
tion on the 5th of next month. As has been already 
stated in this paper, it abolishes and probibits 
slavery, and provides for the education of all classes 
by taxation on the property of the State, and that 
the courts of justice shall be open to all without 
regard to color. It gives the right of suffrage only 
to white males of 21 years and upwards, but grants 
the Legislature power to extend it to others. It 
contains no explicit provision excluding from voting 
those who have taken an active part in the rebel- 
lion; but the Convention, on its last day, adopted 
a resolution providing that every voter must take 
the oath required of the members of the Conven- 
tion, that they had never taken an active part in 
armed rebellion, against the Government of the 
United States. It concluded its work by a decla- 
ration in favor of an amendment to the Constitution’ 
of the United States, providing for the abolition of 
slavery throughout the Union. 

A weekly statement of the public debt, issued 
about the beginning of last week, shows the ag- 
gregate of debt bearing interest in coin to be $884,- 
127,792, and the aggregate interest $53,134,865. 


In the Federal Diet, a proposal that the Duke of ° 


mixed offences have been sentenced to more than . 


point for landing the Atlantic telegraph cable, pro- | 


The aggregate of debt bearing interest in lawful’ 
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money is $411,413,182, and the aggregate interest 
$23,283,170. Aggregate of debt on which interest 
has ceased, $367,170. Aggregate of debt not bear- 
ing interest, $531,584,027. The recapitulation shows 
the total outstanding to be $1,827,492,170; interest 
$76,418,035. 

Modified regulations concerning commercial in- 
tercourse with States declared in iusurrection, hav- 
ing been approved by the President, are officially 
declared by the Secretary of the Treasury. Com- 
mercial intercourse with localities beyond the lines 
of actual military occupation by United States 
forces, is absolutely prohibited, and no permits will 
be granted for transporting property to any place 
under the control of insurgents. Supply stores may 
be established at points agreed upon by the com- 
manding general of the Department and the proper 
special agent, by loyal persons designated by the 
latter; from which loyal residents of the neighbor- 
ing district may obtain necessary family or planta- 
tion supplies, for theirown use. Clearances or per- 
mits to any place affected by the existing blockade 
will be granted only on the request of the War or 
Navy Departments. All existing authorities to pur- 
chase goods in insurrectionary States are revoked, 
except that products already purchased in good 
faith under such authority, may be transported 
under the same conditions as products of the labor 
of freedmen. The regulations relative to abandoned 
and confiscated lands and houses provide among 
other things for the welfare and employment of 
freedmen. In each special agency one or more 
places are to be established, to be known as freed- 
men’s home colonies. The freedmen are ciassified, 


and the minimum rate of wages is to be for No. 1 
males, $25 per month, for No. 2, $20, and for No. 3, 
$15; No. 1, 2 and 3 females, respectively $18, $14 


and $10. These rates shall not restrict mechanics 
and others from contracting for higher wages if they 
can do so. Schools are to be provided at these 
homes sufficient for the education of all children 
there under 12 years of age; and penalties are en- 
acted for the ill usage of freedmen. 


Military Affairs—A new military division has 
been formed, to be called the Middle Military Di- 
vision, comprising the Departments of Washington, 
the Susquehanna and West Virginia, and the Mid- 
die Department. Gen. Sheridan has been assigned 
temporarily to the command. The headquarters 
are at Harper’s Ferry. 

The rebel force actually engaged in the destruc- 
tion of Chambersburg, Pa., though amounting 
only to about 200 cavalry, is said by inhabitants of 
the town, to have been supported by a body of 2000 
or 3000, who were posted on the neighboring hills 
with artillery. They retired in the direction of 
Cumberland, Md., near which place an engagement 
is reported to have occurred on the Ist inst. between 
them and a pursuing body of cavalry under Gens. 
Kelly and Averill, in which the latter were victori- 
ous. Onthe 4th, the rebels attacked the post at 
New Creek, Va., but were repulsed by the aid of 
Gen. Kelly’s forces, and withdrew during the night. 
A report, not official, has since been received by 
Gen. Kelly, that Gen. Averill again overtook the 
rebels at Moorefield, Va., on the 7th, attacked them, 
and captured their artillery and 500 prisoners. 
Meanwhile, the main body of Gen. Early’s army ap- 
pears to have continued to occupy the Shenandoah 
valley, and a detachment, the number of which is 
net clearly known, but supposed to be about 3000, 
crossed the Potomac, and on the 5th occupied Ha- 
gestown, while others were said to have crossed at 
other points. Various exciting rumors of the ad- 
vance of a large body for the purpose of again in- 
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vading Pennsylvania, via the Cumberland valley, 
prevailed along the border, but so far as can now 
be ascertaived, no such movement has yet occurred, 
aud up to the 8th, the only advance beyond Hagers- 
town appears to have been by a very small body to 
Middleburg, near the line of Pennsylvania. On the 
6th, they again evacuated Hagerstown, without 
having done any damage, except a little plundering ; 
and on the 8th, it was reported that the whole force 
which had been north of the Potomac, had re- 
crossed on the previous day. It was supposed by 
some that this whole movement was a feint, to en- 
able Gen. Early to secure and carry off the grain 
crops of the Shenandoah valley, for the use of the 
main rebel army. Others still apprehend a formid- 
able invasion of Pennsylvania. Time must develop 
the truth. 

From Gen. Sherman’s army we have no account 
of any engagement since the 28th. On that day, 
the rebels made several assaults upon the Union 
lines, which were covered by fortifications, but each 
time were repulsed, losing heavily. The expedition 
sent out to operate against the Macon railroad, suc- 
ceeded in destroying 18 miles of the road, and cap- 
turing @ number of prisoners and wagons; but on 
the return they were attacked by a large rebel 
force, and defeated after a desperate engagement. 
It was at first reported that nearly the whole body 
had been made prisoners, but a large proportion 
have since rejoined the army. About one-third was 
still missing ut the last accounts. 

The loss of Gen. Grant’s aamy, in the unsuccess- 
ful assault of the 30th ult., is stated to exceed 5000, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. No important 
movement is reported since that time. His forces 
hold the same positions as before it. A mine which 
the rebels had formed, apparently designed to de- 
stroy a part of Gen. Grant’s intrenchments, was 
exploded on the 5th, but did little damage. 


A dispatch from Gen. Butler of the 8th inst. gives, 
from a Richmond paper of that date, an official re- 
port to the rebel Secretary of War from the com- 
mander at Mobile, dated the 5th, announcing that 
17 U. S. vessels, three of them iron-clad, had passed 
Fort Morgan, (one of the chief defences of the en- 
trance of Mobile Bay), that morning; that one mon- 
itor had been sunk by the fort; that the rebel ram 
Tennessee had surrendered, after a desperate en- 
gagement with the fleet; that one of their gunboate 
was also captured, and another run ashore; and 
that the fleet bad approached the city, and a moni- 
tor was engaging Fort Powell. Through other 
channels it had been understood that Com. Farra- 
gut, with the co-operation of a land force, was 
about undertaking an attack upon Mobile, but we 
have no certain information from loyal sources as 
to his progress. Richmond papers of the 16th also 
stated that the United States forces had possession 
of Dauphine Island. on the south-west of Mobile 
harbor and ia the rear of Fort Gaines. 


An expedition sent out from Jacksonville, Florida, 
recently, captured a locomotive and cars, horses, 
arms and stores, at Callahan, on the railroad from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys. A second expedition 
up St. John’s river destroyed two bridges, defeated 
and drove off some rebel cavalry, and then moved 
on Baldwin, a point of some importance, at the 
junction of two railroads communicating with Geor- 
gia, which was taken possession of, the rebels evac- 
uating it. 

About 1000 exchanged Union prisoners, from Ty- 
ler, Texas, some of whom had been in confinement 
for more than a year, arrived at New Orleans on 
the 24th inst.; many of them in very emaciated 
condition and almost without clothing. 





